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THE BIRDS OF THE URBAN DISTRICTS OF 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY — No. 1 


By GEORGE WILLETT 


This is the third of a series of Los Angeles County Museum publications dealing 
with the birds of this county. With the exception of some of the water-birds (to be 
treated in another paper) and a few others of unusual occurrence, it lists the species 
known or believed to be found in the city of Los Angeles, excluding such outlying 
sections as San Pedro, Venice, San Fernando and Eagle Rock, which differ more or 
less faunally from the central urban district. It is hoped that, by means of the descriptions, 
differentiating characters and illustrations given here, the field observer may be able 


to identify the different species of the area under discussion. 


The classification used is that of the 1931 Check-List of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union. In order that the subject matter may not be too technical for junior 
grade students, most of the scientific terms have been reduced to simple English. It has 
been considered advisable, however, to retain the scientific names of families, genera 


and species, which are coupled with the English names of the same. 


The only measurement used in this discussion is that of total length, that is from 
the tip of the bill to the end of the tail. 


Mounted specimens of all the species listed here are on display at the Los Angeles 
County Museum, and it is suggested that students make free use of these exhibits to 
settle problems of identification. 

The writer is under obligations to members of the Los Angeles Audubon Society 
and the Southwest Bird Study Club, particularly to Mrs. O. M. Stultz, and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Kent, for use of their notes made in the various parks and other sections 


of the city. 
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KILLDEER (9-11 inches) 


WATER BIRDS 


Coots, killdeers and gulls are probably the most widely distributed water birds in 
our urban district, although various species of grebes and ducks, as well as occasional 
cormorants and herons, occur on park lakes at times. 


The COOT (Fulica americana), often called Mud-hen, is a dark-colored duck-like 
bird, with light-colored bill and, while swimming on the water, may be identified by 
the continuous jerky motion of the head and neck. 


The KILLDEER (Oxyechus vociferus), taking its name from its loud call, is a 
rather long-legged wading bird of the Plover family, to be found in parks and large 
gardens, usually in damp localities. It is about 10 inches in length, and easily identified 
by its two black breast-bands and reddish tail. 


The gulls most often seen in or flying over the city are the GLAUCOUS-WINGED 
(Larus glaucescens), CALIFORNIA (Larus californicus) and RING-BILLED (Larus 
delawarensis). Adults of all of these have white heads (streaked with gray in winter), 
white breasts and tails, and gray backs; immatures are mostly dark-colored the first year, 
becoming lighter each year until maturity is reached, usually in the fourth year. 


RING-BILLED GULL (18-20 inches) 


The Glaucous-winged Gull, largest of the three species, is identifiable in any 
plumage by absence of black wing-tips. Adults have a red spot on the lower mandible. 
The adult California Gull is smaller and slightly darker on the back, and has a red and 
black spot on the lower mandible. The adult Ring-billed Gull, as its name indicates, 
has a black ring around the bill. Immatures of the last two are difficult to differentiate 
in the field. 


The HERRING GULL (Larus argentatus), also to be seen occasionally, is 
identical with the Glaucous-wing, excepting for black wing-tips. The large, dark- 
backed WESTERN GULL (Larus occidentalis), of the sea-shore, seldom comes inland. 


SPARROW HAWK (9-12 inches) 


LAND BIRDS 
FALCONS (Family Falconide) 


Rather small hawks, with long, pointed wings and rapid wing-beats. 


AMERICAN SPARROW HAWK (Falco sparverius). Length 9 to 12 inches. 
Back rufous, barred with blackish (heavily in female, irregularly in male); shoulders 
and top of head brownish in female, bluish in male; lower parts streaked in female, 
spotted in male; two black stripes on each cheek; upper part of tail mainly rufous-red. 
Another small falcon, the PIGEON HAWK (Falco columbarius), probably occurs in 
winter, or passes through during migrations. This bird is about the size of the last, but 
easily differentiated by absence of conspicuous cheek stripes, and lack of red on tail. 


Two larger falcons occasionally seen in this general region are the DUCK HAWK 
(Falco peregrinus anatum) and the PRAIRIE FALCON (Falco mexicanus). These two 
birds are of similar size (15 to 18 in. long), but differ considerably in coloration, the 
former being dark above, with black “‘side-whiskers’’, and the latter pale brownish on 
the back, with much less conspicuous facial markings. 


CoopER’s HAWK (14-20 inches) 


HAWKS AND EAGLES (Family Accipitride ) 


Broad-winged birds of prey. 


As raptorial birds wander widely in search of food, or during migrations, several 
species of this family undoubtedly pass over the city, and may make occasional stops. 
Among those to be expected are the COOPER’S HAWK (Accipiter cooperii), a short- 
winged, long-tailed hawk of medium size (length 14-20 in.), and rapid, irregular flight, 
and the almost identical, but smaller, SHARP-SHINNED HAWK (Accipiter velox). 
The former may be looked for at any time of the year, the latter only during the winter. 
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CALIFORNIA QUAIL (10 inches) 


Larger raptores occasionally seen, usually soaring high in the air, are the WESTERN 
RED-TAIL (Buteo borealis calurus), the GOLDEN EAGLE (Aguila chrysaetos), and 
the TURKEY VULTURE (Cathartes aura). The first of these may be told by its light- 
colored underparts and red tail, the second by its almost entirely black under-surface 
(young birds have white wing patches and basal part of tail), broad wings and tail, and 
feathered head. The Turkey Vulture, or Buzzard, of the Family CATHARTIDAE, has 
a naked head, narrow wings and tail and appears entirely black. 


QUAILS (Family Perdicide) 


CALIFORNIA QUAIL (Lophortyx californica). About 10 inches long. This well- 
known game bird, the State Bird of California, is easily distinguished from the Mountain 
Quail by its short, erect plume, and black throat of male, and from the Gambel, or 
Desert Quail, by Jack of reddish color on flanks. Also, the male Desert Quail has back 
of head reddish, and large, black patch on light-colored belly. Although the California 
Quail is more plentiful in less settled districts, it may be met with occasionally within 


the city. 


CHINESE SPOTTED DOVE (12-13 inches) 


DOVES (Family Columbide@ ) 
CHINESE SPOTTED DOVE (Spilopelia chinensis). Introduced from Asia and 


now common throughout the city. Easily distinguishable from the less plentiful, native 
MOURNING DOVE (Zenaidura macroura marginella) by blunt-ended tail, lacy neck 
pattern and more guttural notes. The RING TURTLE DOVE (Streptopelia risoria), 
another foreigner, may be seen in some of our parks. It is a light-colored bird with a 


black collar on its hind-neck. 
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ROAD-RUNNER (20-24 inches) 


ROAD-RUNNERS AND CUCKOOS (Family Cuculide) 


ROAD-RUNNER (Geococcyx californianus). A slender, long-tailed bird, nearly 
2 feet in length, with slightly crested head and hooked bill. Back and breast streaked, 
belly buffy-white; wings dark green, barred with white; tail greenish, outer feathers 
tipped with white. Normally a bird of the brush-lands, but sometimes seen in outer 


sections of the city. 
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PASADENA SCREECH OWL (8-10 inches) 


OWLS (Family Strigide) 


PASADENA SCREECH OWL (Otus asio quercinus). A small (length 8-10 in.), 
grayish owl, with conspicuous ear-tufts. Occurs among shade trees, and probably nests 
in crevices in buildings, but, as it is seldom seen in the daytime, the degree of its 
abundance is not well known. The BURROWING OWL (Speotyto cunicularia hypu- 
gaea), a brown, tuftless, ground owl, about the size of the last species, but with longer 
legs, nests in abondoned squirrel burrows. It was formerly common in fields and pastures 
where the city now stands and may still be found in some of the more open sections in 
the outskirts of town. 


The BARN OWL (Tyto alba pratincola), a member of the family Tytonidae, is 
known to occur in the city, but is more often heard at night than seen in the daytime. 
This bird, from 15 to 20 inches long, may be easily identified by its untufted head, 
white face, buffy upper-parts, and white or pale cinnamon under-parts. 


ANNA’S HUMMINGBIRD (4 inches) 


HUMMINGBIRDS (Family Trochilide ) 


ANNA’S HUMMINGBIRD (Calypte anna). About 4 inches long. Male with 
top of head and throat irridescent red, back bronzy green, wings and tail black, under- 
parts gray, more or less washed with green. Our only year-round resident humming- 
bird. Two additional species, the BLACK-CHINNED HUMMINGBIRD (Archilochus 
alexandri) and the COSTA’S HUMMINGBIRD (Calypte costae) summer in the region, 
but are less plentiful than the Anna’s in the urban district. The male Blackchin may be 
identified by the color of its throat, black with violet lights. The Costa’s is slightly 
smaller, less bronzy on the back, whiter on the abdomen and, in the male, the top of 
head, throat and whiskers are srridescent purple or amethyst. The females and young of 
these three species are difficult, if not impossible, to identify in the field. 


Two other hummingbirds, the RUFOUS (Selasphorus rufus), and the ALLEN’S 
(Selasphorus alleni), migrate through the region in early spring and again in late 
summer. The adult male of both of these has a flaming, red throat, and rufous abdomen 
and rump. The back of the Rufous is also the latter color, while that of the Allen’s is 
green. The females of the two appear identical in the field, but differ from our other 
hummingbirds in the rufous color on sides and lower tail coverts. 
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WESTERN BELTED KINGFISHER (11-14 inches) 


KINGFISHERS (Family Alcedinde@) 


WESTERN BELTED KINGFISHER (Megaceryle alcyon caurina). A large-headed, 
crested, short-legged bird, 11 to 14 inches in length, with long, sharp bill. Upper parts 
and broad breast-band bluish gray; collar white; sides and flanks bluish gray in male, 
rufous in female, the rufous on the sides of the latter often meeting to form a band 
across the belly, lower side of tail gray, narrowly barred with white; rest of underparts 
white. The loud, rattling note of this bird and its manner of plunging into the water for 
its food are both characteristic. It is not common in the city, but occasionally around our 
park lakes, particularly in winter. 
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RED-SHAFTED FLICKER (13-14 inches) 


WOODPECKERS (Family Picid@) 


Tree-climbing birds, with stiff tails and strong, pointed bills. Food mainly insects 
and their larvae, though some species eat berries, fruit and sap. Flight undulating. 


RED-SHAFTED FLICKER (Colaptes cafer collaris). A ground-feeding wood- 
pecker, 13 to 14 inches long. Back brown, barred with black; upper tail-coverts white; 
lower parts grayish, with black crescent on breast and round, black dots on abdomen; 
under sides of wings and tail red; male with red mustache. Feeds largely on ants, which 
are gathered up by its long tongue. Notes loud wick-wick-wick, etc., kee-yer or flicka- 
flicka. Rather common in parks and along tree-bordered streets. 


Several other species of woodpeckers occur in suburban districts. Among these are 
the CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER (Balanosphyra formicivora bairdi), identifiable 
by its shiny black back, chin and breast, and white and red crown; the little NUTTALL’S 
WOODPECKER (Dryobates nuttalli), about 7 inches long, with white stripes across 
the back, and striped face, and the slightly smaller WILLOW WOODPECKER 
(Dryobates pubescens turati), with broad, white, vertical patch in center of the black 
back. Also, an occasional, but irregular, visitant from farther north, is the LEWIS’ 
WOODPECKER (Asyxdesmus lewis), a striking bird, almost as large as the flicker, 
with black back, gray collar, dark red face and rosy-red belly. 
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BLACK PHOEBE (61/ inches) 


TYRANT FLYCATCHERS (Family Tyrannide) 


Insectivorous birds, with rather wide, flattened bill. Usually seen perched upright 
on exposed branches, buildings or rocks, from whence they sally forth to pounce on 
flying insects. 


BLACK PHOEBE (Sayornis nigricans). 6, inches long. Upper parts, head, 
breast and sides black; belly white. A confiding, little bird, generally distributed 
throughout the residence district, building its open, mud nest on rafters, sills, etc. 
The SAY’S PHOEBE (Sayornis saya) is slightly larger than the last species, and is 
characterized by grayish-brown back, black tail, and pale rusty underparts. It is an 
occasional winter visitant. 


Two larger members of the flycatcher family occasionally visit the city, but during 
the summer months only. These are the WESTERN KINGBIRD (Tyrannus verticalis) 
and the ASH-THROATED FLYCATCHER (Myzarchus cinerascens). The former, 
about 9 inches in length, has a light gray back and breast, lemon-yellow belly, and 
black tail with narrow white edges. The Ash-throated Flycatcher is nearly as long as 
the Kingbird, but more slender, with outer wing-quills and most of tail rufous, and 
two white bars on the wing. 


Our smallest members of this group are the WESTERN FLYCATCHER 
(Empidonax difficilis) and WESTERN TRAILL’S FLYCATCHER (Empidonax trailli 
brewsteri), the latter a summer visitant only. These are about the same size (5-51/, in. 
long). The Western is greener on the back and distinctly yellow below, while the Traill’s 
has whitish throat and belly and gray breast. 


CLIFF SWALLOW (5-6 inches) 


SWALLOWS (Family Hirundinide) 


Small birds with long, slender-wings, more or less forked tails, and very graceful 
flight. Food, insects, captured on the wing. 


CLIFF SWALLOW (Petrochelidon albifrons). 5 to 6 inches long. Above blue- 
black, except for white or buffy forehead and rusty rump; upper throat and collar 
chestnut, breast brown, abdomen white. The only swallow regularly common in the 
city. A summer resident, building gourd-shaped, mud nests under eaves of buildings, 
and often considered a nuisance. The BARN SWALLOW (Hirundo erythrogaster), 
easily identified by its long, forked tail, and the TREE SWALLOW (Iridoprocne 
bicolor), uniform greenish-blue or bluish-green above and white below, may be seen 
occasionally flying over the city, the latter species being the only swallow known to 
winter in the region. 


The PURPLE MARTIN (Progne subis), our largest member of the swallow 
family (7-8 in. long), is not often seen, but has been known to nest in crevices in 
buildings in the business district. The male is entirely glossy blue-black, except for 
sooty-black wings and tail, and the female has gray forehead, throat, breast and sides, 
and whitish belly. 


The BANK SWALLOW (R’/paria riparia) and ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW 
(Stelgidopteryx ruficollis), small (5-5 in. long), brown-backed birds with light 
underparts, are occasional visitors, mostly during migrations, though the latter has nested 
in the city. The Bank Swallow may be distinguished from the Rough-wing by its distinct 
dark breast band. 
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CALIFORNIA JAY (12 inches) 


JAYS (Family Corvide) 


CALIFORNIA JAY (Aphelocoma californica). About 12 inches long. Crestless. 
Head, wings and tail blue; back brownish; under parts white or pale gray; dark band 
across breast. Frequently seen in gardens and parks, though more common in chaparral 
and oak regions of the foothills. 
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Busu-Tit (4-414 inches) 


TITMICE (Family Paride) 


Small birds, with proportionately long tails and small bills. 


SAN DIEGO TITMOUSE (Baeolophus inornatus transpositus). Small (length 
5 in.), fluffy, dull-colored, with crested head. Brownish or olive-gray above, lighter 
below. To be seen occasionally among shade trees. More common in the city is the 
BUSH-TIT (Psaltriparus minimus), even smaller and more slender than the titmouse, 
with shorter bill, proportionately longer tail, brown cap and uncrested head, These 
sprightly, little birds are usually seen in small companies, moving through the shrubbery, 
constantly chirping as they travel. 
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SAN DiEGO WREN (4I/,-5 inches) 


WRENS (Family Troglodytide@ ) 


Small, busy, brown-backed birds, with slightly curved bills. Usually carry their 
tails pointing upwards. 


SAN DIEGO WREN (Thryomanes bewicki correctus). A small (length 41/-5 in.), 
brown-backed bird, with gray under parts, white throat, and barred tail with white- 
tipped outer feathers; conspicuous white stripe above and behind eye. A summer 
resident of mountains and foothills, descending to lower country during the winter. 
The WESTERN HOUSE WREN (Troglodytes aédon parkmani) also probably occurs 
in the city at times. This bird is slightly smaller than the last species, with shorter bill, 
barred wings and lower back. Also, it lacks the white eye stripe and white tips to outer 
tail feathers. 
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CALIFORNIA THRASHER (12-13 inches) 


MOCKINGBIRDS AND THRASHERS (Family Mimide ) 


WESTERN MOCKINGBIRD (Mimus polyglottos leucopterus). A slender, long- 
tailed bird, 10 to 11 inches in length; gray above and white below, with large white 
patches on wings and tail. Common throughout most of the city and well known for 
its loud song. Somewhat resembles the shrike in coloration, but is more slender and 
lacks the black, facial mask of that bird. 


CALIFORNIA THRASHER (Toxostoma redivivum). Slightly larger than the 
last; dull brownish in coloration, with pale cinnamon belly and lower tail-coverts, 
and sickle-shaped bill. Though more typical of brushy foothills, occasionally seen 
among city shrubbery. A fine songster, but much shyer than the Mockingbird. 


THRUSHES, ROBINS AND BLUEBIRDS (Family Turdid@) 


Rather long-legged, slender-billed song birds. Young of all species and adults of 
some with spotted breasts. 


ALASKA HERMIT THRUSH (H)locichla guttata). Length about 7 inches. A 
brown-backed bird, with slender bill, comparatively long legs, spotted breast, gray 
sides and whitish belly; sail reddish above. Retiring in its habits, feeding on the 
ground, under or near bushes. A winter resident only. The RUSSET-BACKED 
THRUSH (Hpylocichla ustulata) is very similar to the last, but is more buffy on the 
throat, and the upper part of the tail is brown, nearly like the back. It is a summer 
resident of willow thickets, occurring in the city during migrations. 
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WESTERN BLUEBIRD (61/-7 inches) 


WESTERN ROBIN (Turdus migratorius propinquus). Length 8Y, to 10 inches. 
Recognizable by its gray back and brick-red breast. An irregular visitant to the city 
during the winter season. The WESTERN BLUEBIRD (Sialia mexicana occidentalis) 
is another summer resident of the mountains that descends to lower altitudes in winter. 
The male of this species is bright purplish-blue above, except for chestnut patch in 
middle of back; the throat is blue and the breast chestnut. The female is grayish- 
brown on the back, with rump and most of tail blue, and breast rusty. A much smaller 
bird than the Robin, being 61/4, to 7 inches long. 


RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET (4 inches) 


GNATCATCHERS AND KINGLETS (Family Sylviide) 
Very small birds, with short bill and pointed wings. 


RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET (Corthylio calendula cineraceus). Ashy Kinglet. 
With the exception of the hummingbirds, our smallest bird (length about 4 in.). 
Olive-gray above, dusky below; two white wing-bars and white eye-ring; male with 
bright red crown-patch. Rather common in trees and shrubbery in parks and gardens, 


during the winter season only. Summers in the higher mountains. 


WESTERN GNATCATCHER (Polioptila caerulea amoenissima). A_ slender, 
light-colored, little bird, 41/4 to 5 inches long. Blue-gray above, whitish below. Tail 
comparatively long and slender, black in the center and white on the sides, usually 


pointing upward. Note, a thin, complaining peee. Most common in winter. 


CEDAR WAaAXWING (51/-61/, inches) 


WAXWINGS (Family Bombycillid@) 


Soft-plumaged, brownish, arboreal birds, with conspicuous crest, short, broad, 
slightly-hooked bill, and often with red, waxy tips to secondary wing-feathers. Usually 
occur in flocks and, while in flight, remarkable for the military precision of movements. 
Feed largely on berries. 


CEDAR WAXWING (Bombycilla cedrorum). 51 to 6 inches long. Head 
crested. Color, brownish, with black face, whitish lower tail-coverts, yellow tipped 
tail, and wings without white markings. A common winter resident, sometimes remain- 
ing until May. The BOHEMIAN WAXWING (Bombycilla garrula pallidiceps) is 
larger than the last (7-8 in. long), with white, or white and yellow markings on wings, 
and chestnut lower tail-coverts. It appears to be a rare winter visitant. 
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CALIFORNIA SHRIKE (9 inches) 


SHRIKES (Family Laniide ) 


Predaceous birds, with large head and slim tail. Usually seen singly, perched on 
wire or tip of tree. When taking flight, drop low and proceed with fast wing-beats, 
rising sharply before perching. 


CALIFORNIA SHRIKE (Lanius ludovicianus gambeli). About 9 inches long. 
Gray above and white below, with conspicuous, black mask enclosing the eyes; wings 
and tail black, marked with white. Sometimes confused with the Mockingbird (see 


remarks under that species). 
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WESTERN WARBLING VIREO (5-514 inches) 


VIREOS (Family Vireonide ) 


Similar to Kinglets in appearance, but larger, and without crown patches. Bill 
hooked at tip. Nest suspended. 


WESTERN WARBLING VIREO (Vireo gilvus swainsoni). 5 to 5Y/ inches long. 
Above gray, back slightly tinged with green; whitish below; dull white stripe over and 
behind eye; no light bars on wing. Summer resident of foothill and mountain regions, 
occurring in the city during migrations. Similar, but slightly larger and greener on the 
back, is the RED-EYED VIREO (Vireo olivaceus), identifiable by lack of wing bars 


and black border to white eye-stripe. It is a rare visitant during migrations. 


Two other vireos, which summer in nearby localities and probably visit the city 
occasionally, are the LEAST VIREO (Vireo belli pusillus) and the CASSIN’S VIREO 
(Vireo solitarius cassini). The former, which nests in the willow regions, may be 
identified by its small size (length less than 5 in.), grayish upper parts, whitish lower 
parts, narrow light eye-ring, and one or two faint, white wing-bars. Cassin’s Vireo, 
a bird of the foothills and mountains, is larger (5-6 in. long), with green back, 
brownish-gray top of head, prominent white eye-ring, and two whitish wing-bars. 


The only member of the Vireo family remaining throughout the winter in this 
region is the HUTTON’S VIREO (Vireo huttoni). It is a small bird (less than 5 in. 
long), olive above, with olive-buff throat, breast and sides, incomplete eye-ring, and 
two whitish wing-bars. It does not appear to be common in the city, but has nested in 
the oaks of Elysian Park. 
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AUDUBON’S WARBLER (5 inches) 


WOOD WARBLERS (Family Compsothlypide) 


Small, active, slender-billed birds, similar to the Vireos, but usually brighter colored, 
and with bill not hooked at tip. 


LUTESCENT WARBLER (Vermivora celata lutescens). Length 41/4 inches. 
Greenish on back, greenish-yellow beneath, with yellow lower tail-coverts; no wing- 
bars; concealed orange patch on crown (sometimes wanting in female). Summers in 
the mountains, occurring in the city in spring and fall. A very similar bird, the DUSKY 
WARBLER (Vermivora celata sordida), occurs in winter. It is darker colored than the 
last, both above and below, and usually has dusky lower tail-coverts. 


CALIFORNIA YELLOW WARBLER (Dendroica aestiva brewsteri). Male 
appearing all yellow, except at close range, when sooty wings and reddish breast streaks 
are visible. Female duller colored, with unstreaked breast. Undoubtedly our commonest 
representative of this group, through not present in summer, is the AUDUBON’S 
WARBLER (Dendroica auduboni), with yellow throat (sometimes whitish in female) 
and rump, and large white zones on outer tail feathers. The male has a yellow crown- 
patch and black breast. Length about 5 inches. Another winter visitant in small 
numbers is the MYRTLE WARBLER (Dendroica coronata), very similar to the last 
species, but with throat white instead of yellow. The females of the two are sometimes 
indistinguishable. 
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LONG-TAILED CHAT (614-7), inches) 


Two other members of this genus to be looked for during migrations are the 
TOWNSEND'S WARBLER (Dendroica townsendi), and the BLACK-THROATED 
GRAY WARBLER (Dendroica nigrescens). In both of these the males have black crown, 
throat and cheek patches, the females having little or no black on the throat, spotted 
crown and dusky cheek patches. Towmsendi is greenish on the back, with yellow breast, 
in both sexes, while ngrescens is grayish on the back, with white breast. 


Another especially handsome warbler to be looked for during the summer or in 
migration is the PILEOLATED WARBLER (Wdlsonia pileolata). This bird is bright 
yellow below, and yellowish-green above, with shiny black cap. A giant among the 
warblers is the LONG-TAILED CHAT (Icteria virens longicauda), 6\/, to 714 inches 
long, olive-brown above, with bright yellow throat and breast, white belly and white 
spots at the base of the bill. This bird summers in the willow regions and probably 
occurs in the city during migrations. 
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ARIZONA HOoDED ORIOLE (7Y4 inches) 


WEAVER FINCHES (Family Ploceid@) 


Like sparrows, but with ten primary wing-feathers instead of nine. 


ENGLISH SPARROW (Passer domesticus). 5 to 6 inches long, with short, heavy, 
rounded bill. Back brown or rufous, streaked with black; crown gray, bordered with 
rufous in male, brown, bordered with buff in female; underparts gray or whitish; male 
with black bib. Introduced from the Old World, first appearing in Los Angeles about 
1907; now the most common bird of the city. 


MEADOWLARKS, BLACKBIRDS, ORIOLES, ETC. 
(Family Icteride) 


Medium sized birds, with conical, sharp-pointed bills. 


WESTERN MEADOWLARK (Sturnella neglecta). About 9 inches long. Easily 
identified by its yellow breast divided by black crescent, and white on each side of 
tail; also the flight (short wing-beats alternating with sailing), and short, flute-like 
song are characteristic. Common in suburban districts and occasionally seen in more 
central parts of the city. 


ARIZONA HOODED ORIOLE (Icterus cucullatus nelsoni). About 71/, inches 
long. Male orange and black, with black throat, and orange crown, or “hood.” Female 
gray and olive above, with yellow or olive underparts. Common in summer in parks 
and residence districts, suspending its nest on underside of palm or banana leaves. 
The BULLOCK’S ORIOLE (Icterus bullocki) has a shorter, less-curved bill than the 
last species. The male has a black back, top of head, and throat-patch, a large white 
wing-patch, and is bright reddish-orange below. The breast and belly of the female 
are white or grayish-white. This species occurs in the city at times, but is less common 
than the last. 
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SAN DiEGO RED-WING (7-9 inches) 


BREWER’S BLACKBIRD (Exphagus cyanocephalus). 8 to 9 inches long. Male 
shining black with purplish and greenish reflections, and cream or pale yellow eyes; 
female brownish-gray, with dark eyes. An abundant bird, particularly on lawns. 
Somewhat similar, but smaller (6-7 in. long), is the DWARF COWBIRD (Molothrus 
ater obscurus). The adult male of this species is glossy greenish-black, with brown 
head; the female is brownish-gray, with paler chin and throat, and young birds are 
mottled brown and gray, with light edgings to wing feathers. The Cowbird is parasitic, 
laying its eggs in nests of other species. It is common in many parts of the city during 
summer and fall, much less so in winter. 


SAN DIEGO RED-WING (Agelaius phoeniceus neutralis), Length 7 to 9 inches. 
Adult male glossy black (without purplish gloss), with bright red shoulder patch bordered 
below with buff; eye brown. Young male with rusty or whitish edgings to many feathers. 
Female streaked sooty and white below, with light stripe above and behind eye. A small 
colony of these birds may be seen at Rancho La Brea, and stragglers probably occur in 
other parts of the city. The TRICOLORED RED-WING (Agelaius tricolor) was 
formerly common in the region, but recent records for the city are lacking. The adult 
male of this species has a red and white shoulder patch, and the female is darker below 
than the female of veutralis. 
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WESTERN TANAGER (61/-7 inches) 


TANAGERS (Family Thraupide) 


Averaging smaller than members of the last family and larger than sparrows. 
Males brightly colored, females duller. 


WESTERN TANAGER (Piranga ludoviciana). 6Y/> to 7 inches long. Male yellow 
and black, with red face, and two yellow bars on each wing; female with grayish back, 
green head and rump, yellow lower parts and light-colored wing-bars. One of our most 
beautiful birds, sometimes confused with the orioles, but easily distinguished by the 
red face of the male, and the double wing-bars. A summer resident of the mountains, 
appearing in the city irregularly during migrations; in spring sometimes remaining 
well into May. 


BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK (61/,-73/, inches) 


GROSBEAKS, FINCHES, SPARROWS, ETC. (Family Fringillide) 


A very large family, of world-wide distribution, best characterized by rather 
short, stout bills, adapted to seed cracking, and only nine wing-quills. 


BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK (Hedymeles melanocephalus). Length 614 to 77/4 
inches. Bill very heavy, carved above. Male: head and back black, collar and rump 
brown; lower parts rusty, with yellow in center of belly and under wings; wings 
black, spotted and barred with white. Female: head and back streaked with white; 
white stripe over eye; breast rusty; belly buffy, with yellow in center; sides streaked; 
under wing-coverts yellow. A summer resident, often seen in parks and gardens. 


HOUSE FINCH (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis). Locally known as Linnet. 
About 51/, inches long, with short, stubby bill. Male with forehead, throat, breast and 
rump bright red (rarely orange); female striped brown and gray, lighter below. Dark 
stripes on sides and most of belly in both sexes. A very common bird, frequently in 
association with the English Sparrow. A similar, though slightly larger bird is the 
CALIFORNIA PURPLE FINCH (Carpodacus purpureus californicus), a summer 
resident of the mountains, coming to lower levels in winter. In the male of this species 
the entire head is red, the back is tinted with the same color, the belly 15 whitish, 
and the sides are not definitely striped. The female is darker on the back and whiter 
on the belly than the female House Finch, and the stripes on breast and sides are 
darker and wider. 
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GREEN-BACKED GOLDFINCH (4-41/, inches) 


WILLOW GOLDFINCH (Spinus tristis salicamans). About 5 inches long. Adult 
male: back, throat, breast and sides yellow; forehead and front of crown black; flanks 
buffy; center of belly and lower tail-coverts white; upper tail-coverts yellow and buff. 
Female dull-colored, with brownish back and breast, yellowish-green throat and buffy 
flanks. A bird of the lower country, frequently seen in the city. 


GREEN-BACKED GOLDFINCH (Spinus psaltria hesperophilus). A widely dis- 
tributed little, green, yellow and black bird, distinguished by its green back and rump, 
and yellow or yellowish-green belly and flanks. The entire crown of the adult male is 
black in spring and summer. 


LAWRENCE’S GOLDFINCH (Spinus lawrencei). Slightly larger than the last 
two species, and more typical of the foothills and lower mountains. Gray, with yellow 
on breast, rump and wings. Male with black cap and throat, and usually a yellowish- 
green patch on back; female duller, with gray throat, and without black cap. The 
amateur bird student may confuse some of the goldfinches in high plumage with the 
more yellow of the warblers. In this comparison, the short, stout bill of the gold- 
finches is diagnostic. 


CALIFORNIA TOWHEE (Pipilo fuscus crissalis). Our largest member of the 
sparrow family, about 9 inches in length, with short, pointed bill and long tail. 
A dull-colored bird, grayish-brown above, lighter below, with streaked buffy throat 
and rusty lower tail-coverts. Quite common, usually seen feeding on the ground 
among shrubbery. 
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SIERRA JUNCO (5-5), inches ) 


SAN DIEGO TOWHEE (Pipilo maculatus megalonyx). Slightly smaller than 
the last, with black head and breast, white belly and brownish-red sides; wings and 
tail black in male, dark brown in female, spotted with white; also a few white spots 
on the back. A common resident of brushy foothills and mountain sides, to be looked 
for in northern portions of the city. 


SIERRA JUNCO (Junco oreganus thurberi). In general coloration quite similar 
to the San Diego Towhee, but much smaller (5-51/, in. long). Head and breast black 
in male, grayish-brown in female; back brown, sides buffy, middle of abdomen and 
outer tail feathers white, and Jill pinkish, tipped with dusky. Young with streaked 
throat and breast, and without dark head. A bird of mountain regions, sometimes 
occurring in the city during the winter. 


PACIFIC CHIPPING SPARROW (Spizella passerina stridula). Slightly smaller 
(length 5 in.), with gray breast, black and brown striped back, and bright rufous cap; 
black line through eye and white one above it. More common at higher altitudes, but 
occurs in the city, and is known to have nested in Elysian Park. 
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GAMBEL’s SPARROW (6 inches) 


GAMBEL’S SPARROW (Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli). A very common winter 
bird, about 6 inches in length. Adults easily recognized by striped crown, white in 
center and black on sides. The back is light brown, streaked with darker, breast gray, 
sides buffy, and middle of belly white. In immature birds the crown is rusty-brown 
on the sides and the white central stripe inconspicuous or absent. Similar, but much less 
common, is the GOLDEN-CROWNED SPARROW (Zonotrichia coronata), which 
has a yellow crown-spot, widely bordered by black in the adult and more or less 
obscured by dark spotting in the immature. This species, also, is to be expected only 


during the winter season. 
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SAN DriEGO SONG SPARROW (5-6 inches) 


SAN DIEGO SONG SPARROW (Melospiza melodia cooperi). One of the best- 
loved of our resident birds, not because of its beauty, but for its friendly disposition 
and short, melodious song. It is from 5 to 6 inches in length, brownish above and 
whitish below, with back, head, breast and sides streaked with black. Streaks on the 
breast usually constricted to form a conspicuous central spot. Common in gardens and 
shrubbery, and often imposed on by the parasitic Cowbird laying eggs in its nest. A close 
relative of the song sparrow is the LINCOLN’S SPARROW (Melospiza lincolni), 
which occurs in the city during the winter season. It is most easily distinguished by its 
fine streaking and the wide, though sometimes faint, buffy band across the breast. 


Somewhat larger (61/, to 7 in. long) are are FOX SPARROWS (Passerella iliaca), 
several geographic races of which occur in this region in winter. Rather shy and usually 
to be found in shady spots under bushes, these birds are not often noted in the city 
proper, as they prefer shady canyons in the nearby hills. They differ from the last two 
species in unstreaked back, reddish upper tail, and tent-shaped or inverted-v-shaped 
markings on throat, breast and sides. The short, heavy bill and shorter legs suffice to 
distinguish them from Hermit Thrushes, though the habits of the two are much alike. 
The various races of the Fox Sparrow are so similar in appearance that it is impossible 
to differentiate them in the field. 
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CHANGES IN NOMENCLATURE 


In accord with the Check-list of North American Birds, 
Fifth Edition, published by the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, 1957. 


Page 7 Oxyechus vociferus = Charadrius vociferus 
Page10 Accipiter velox = Accipiter striatus 


Page 11  Buteo borealis = Buteo jamaicensis 
Lophortyx californica = Lophortyx californicus 


Page 12  Spilopelia chinensis = Streptopelia chinensis 


Page 17 = Balanosphyra formicivora = Melanerpes formicivorus 
Dryobates nuttalli = Dendrocopos nuttallu 
Dryobates pubescens = Dendrocopos pubescens 


Page 19 _— Petrochelidon albifrons = Petrochelidon pyrrhonota 
Hirundo erythrogaster = Hirundo rustica 


Page 20 Aphelocoma californica = Aphelocoma coerulescens 

Page 21 Baeolophus inornatus = Parus inornatus 

Page 25 Corthylio calendula = Regulus calendula 

Page 29 Dendroica aestiva brewsteri = Dendroica petechia morcomi 
Page 30 = Wilsonia pileolata = Wilsonia pusilla 

Page 34 Hedymeles melanocephalus = Pheucticus melanocephalus 
Page 35 _—~Pipilo fuscus crissalis = Pipilo fuscus senicula 


Page 36 _— Pipilo maculatus = Pipilo erythrophthalmus 
Spizella passerina stridula = Spizella passerina arizonae 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM SCIENCE SERIES 


QUATERNARY ANTELOPE REMAINS from a Second Cave Deposit in the Organ 
Mountains, New Mexico, by Chester Stock, Paleontology publ. No. 2, 18 pp., 3 figs., 
1930. 


A FURTHER STUDY OF THE QUARTERNARY ANTELOPES of Shelter Cave, 
New Mexico, by Chester Stock. Paleontology publ. No. 3, 45 pp., 3 plts., 11 figs., 1932. 


COMMON BIRDS OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY COAST, by George Willett. 
Zoology publ. No. 1, 39 pp., illust., 1942; reprinted 1953. 


COMMON BIRDS OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY MOUNTAINS, by George 
Willett. Zoology publ. No. 2, 40 pp., illust., 1943; reprinted 1953. 


THE BIRDS OF THE URBAN DISTRICTS OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY, by 
George Willett. Zoology publ. No. 3, 40 pp., illust., 1943: reprinted 1951, 1960. 
THE ASCENT OF EQUUS. A Story of the Origin and Development of the Horse, by 


Chester Stock and Hildegarde Howard. Paleontology publ. No. 5, 38 pp., 15 figs., 1944 
(Out of print.) 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY, by Howard R. Hill. 
Zoology publ. No. 5, 30 pp., illust., 1938. 


BIRDS OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DESERTS, by George Willett. Zoology 
publ. No. 6, 39 pp., illust., 1951. 


COMMON SEA SHELLS OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY COAST, by Howard R. 
Hill and Pauline D. Tompkins. Zoology publ. No. 7, 48 pp., illust., 1954; reprinted 1957. 


FOSSIL BIRDS, by Hildegarde Howard. Paleontology publ. No. 10, 40 pp., 21 figs., 
1955. (Supersedes Science Series No. 10 which is out of print.) 


A LIST OF NORTH AMERICAN LEPIDOPTERA in the Los Angeles County 
Museum. Part 1. Butterflies. By Lloyd M. Martin and Fred S. Truxal. Zoology publ. 
No. 8, 35 pp., 1955. 


INDIANS OF WESTERN NORTH AMERICA, by Robert Ariss. Anthropology publ. 
No. 1, 28 pp., illust., 1955. 


RANCHO LA BREA. A Record of Pleistocene Life in California (sixth edition), by 
Chester Stock. Paleontology No. 11, 81 pp., 33 figs., 1956; reprinted, 1958. (Supersedes 
Nos. 1, 4, 11, 13, 15 which are out of print. ) 


MAMMALS OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, by Charles A. McLaugh- 
lin. Zoology publ. No. 9, 34 pp., illust., 1959. (Supersedes Science Series No. 9, which 
is out of print.) 
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